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ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


A movement which should, and which we be- 
lieve will, have the hearty endorsement of all Flor- 
ida citrus growers regardless of their affiliation 
with other organizations, was recently set on foot 
at a conference of growers held in Orlando. This 
movement takes the form of a citrus division of 
the Florida Farm Bureau, an organization embrac- 
ing all agricultural producers of the state. 

Florida already has organizations representing 
the shippers of Florida citrus fruits, the canners of 
Florida citrus fruits, organizations embracing ship- 
pers, canners and growers of citrus fruits, organi- 
zations representing certain groups of growers, co- 
operative and independent, but heretofore there 
has been no organization designed to embrace all 
Florida growers of citrus fruits of every shade of 
opinion and every preferential affiliation. 

It is to bring together in one organization these 
varied, and at times conflicting, views and interests 
that the citrus division of the Florida Farm Bureau 
has been organized. Aiming at a minimum regis- 
tration of 10,000 Florida citrus growers, it is the 
hope of the leaders in the movement that the citrus 
division may pass far beyond that minimum and 
eventually include every commercial citrus grower 
in the state. 

In furtherance of this plan to make the mem- 
bership of the citrus division all-inclusive, the con- 
ference wisely chose James C. Morton, general su- 
perintendent of the Waverly Growers Cooperative, 
as chairman of the citrus division. As one of the 
most active and influential citrus men in the state, 
Mr. Morton is ideally fitted for the position to 
which he has been chosen. Active, energetic and 
loyal to the interests of citrus producers, hé has 
the confidence and respect of citrus growers 
throughout the state. As chairman of the citrus di- 
vision of the Florida Farm Bureau, he may be ex- 
pected to achieve the success so ardently hoped for 
by the men who inaugurated the movement for the 
organization of this new branch of the Florida 
Farm Bureau. 

The Citrus Industry Magazine congratulates the 
citrus growers of Florida on the organization of the 
citrus division of the Florida Farm Bureau, and 
upon the selection of “Jim’’ Morton as head of the 
division. A purely grower organization, embrac- 
ing all Florida citrus growers, has long been need- 
ed. The citrus division of the Florida Farm Bu- 
reau appears to fill that need; the naming of Mr. 
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Morton as chairman of the division would seem to 
assure its success. 


BEWARE OF PEST IMPORTATIONS 

United States Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials have issued a warning against the possible im- 
portation of citrus and other horticultural pests in 
the packing of parcels coming from service men 
abroad, and have urged that packing material in 
such packages be immediately burned. 

If permitted to escape, the insects and insect 
eggs contained in these packages and packing ma- 
terial may be responsible for new infestations of 
pests, such as the Mediterranean fruit fly, Japanese 
and white-fringed beetle and other pests, some of 
which have been eradicated at a cost of millions 
of dollars and the destruction of thousands of acres 
of groves and orchards. 

With millions of men now overseas and with 
millions of packages being sent home from abroad, 
with postoffices, customs and plant quarantine or- 
ganizations short-handed, it is impossible to ex- 
amine all packages according to department offi- 
cials. The armed services recognize the risk and 
have issued instructions to the service men about 
plant quarantine regulations on foreign materials. 
But it is not to be expected that a man packing a 
gift with one hand while holding a rifle at ready 
in the other will have time to give close attention 
to those instructions. 

Department officials say that immediate burn- 
ing of all packing material in packages received 
from abroad is the only sure way of preventing 
new outbreaks of insect pests in this country from 
soldier mail. If empty boxes are put with the trash 
or stored in attics, the insects may emerge and find 
their way to city lawns, farm crops and citrus 
groves. It will be wise to follow the department 
instructions and burn all containers and packing 
material. This is a case where “it is better to be 
safe than sorry.” 


ANOTHER FLORIDA BOOM? 

Roger Babson predicts another Florida boom 
following the successful conclusion of the war. 
Most - = = are — oa hat = ber the 
last Florida boom are hoping e younger 
generation may profit bysthe experience of the 
oldsters and take their “boom” more conservatively 
than did their elderse#should Babson’s prophecy — 
come true. Citrus growers p 
the last boom witha bi 
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DO ITS BEST 


Food and farm products will play a vital part . .. along with 
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superbly equipped armies and navies . .. in winning the war 
and the peace. 


The call from peoples around the’ world for American farm 
products is a call to America to Make Every Acre Do Its Best. 
For many years, Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers have been help- 
ing Florida citrus growers toward this goal, working through 
local Agents and Field Representatives to solve individual fer- 
tilizing problems. This year ... for maximum yields under 
wartime conditions . . . rely on Armour’s Big Crop, made in 


Florida, for Florida crops and soils. 
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Heavy Citrus,Fruit 
Production Forecast 


Total production of citrus fruit 
during the 1943-44 season — or- 
anges, grapefruit, lemons and limes 


, of the 1943 crop — is expected to 


be, on the basis of January indica- 
tions, approximately 6,577,000 tons 
(fresh basis), 4 percent larger than 
the record crop of the previous sea- 
son and 683 percent larger than the 
10-year (1932-41) average. Dur- 
ing the past season, citrus produc- 
tion comprised nearly half of total 
fruit production, About two-thirds 
of the citrus fruits produced were 
consumed fresh. The marketing sea- 
son for oranges, grapefruit, and 
lemons of the 1943 bloom began 
in October 1943, and for limes of 
the 1943 bloom, in April 1943. 

Record Large Orange Crop 

in Prospect 

Production of oranges and tan- 
gerines during the 1943-44 season 
is indciated to be 97.2 million boxes 
9 percent larger than the 89.3 mil- 
lion boxes in the 1942-43 season and 
46 percent larger than the 10-year 
(1932-41) average of 66.8 million 
boxes. The early and midseason 
orange and tangerine crops in Cali- 
fornia and Florida, which are mar- 
keted chiefly from October 1 to 
May 1, are estimated at 44.7 milion 
boxes this season, 19 percent more 
than in the previous season, Pro- 
duction of California Navel and 
miscellaneous oranges is estimated 
at 19.2 million boxes, 35 percent 
larger than in 1942-43. The Flor- 
ida crop of early and midseason 
oranges is estimeted at 22 million 
boxes, 15 percent larger than last 
season. The Florida crop of tanger- 
ines is estimated at 3.5 million box- 
es, 17 percent smaller than last 
season. 

The Florida and California crops 
of Valencia oranges, which are mar- 
keted chiefly from May 1 to Octo- 
ber 1, are expected to total 48.3 
million boxes, about as large as the 
crops last season, The Florida crop 
if Valencia oranges is now estimated 
at 17.5 million boxes: or 3 percent 
smaller than last season, and the 
California crop at 30.8 million boxes 
or 2 percent larger than in 1943. 

Prospective production of all var- 
ieties of oranges in Texas and Ari- 
zona is larger this season than last 
by 22 percent and 23 percent, res- 


(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


pectively, but in Louisiana smaller 
by 24 percent, 
Grapefruit Crop Nearly as Large as 
Record Crop Last Season 

The grapefruit crop of the 1943- 
44 season is indicated to be 49.5 
million boxes, 2 percent smaller 
than the record large crop of 50.5 
million boxes produced during the 
1942-43 season but 69 percent lar- 
ger than the 1 -year (1932-41) av- 
erage of 29.3 million boxes. Florida 
leads in grapefruit production with 
25 millions boxes this season, 11.5 
million boxes of seedless varieties 
and 13.5 million boxes of other 
varieties. Total production in Florida 
this season is 8 percent smaller than 
last season, however, production of 
seedless varieties is 12 percent larg- 
er and of other varieties 21 per- 
cent smaller. The Texas crop of 
17.5 million boxes this season is 
about as large as the crop last sea- 
son. The Arizona crop is 50 percent 
larger this season than last, and the 
California crop is about as large. 

California Lemon Crop Larger 

Than Last Season 

Production of lemons in Califor- 
nia during the 1943-44 season is in- 
dicated to be 15 million boxes, 
second only to the record produc- 
tion of 1940-41. The prospective 
1943-44 crop is slightly larger than 
the 1942-43 crop, but is 48 percent 
larger than the 10-year (1932-41) 
average, 

Record Large Lime Crop This 

Season 

The Florida lime crop of the 
1943-44 season, estimated at 190,000 
boxes, is the largest on record. It 
is 9 pércent larger than the crop 
in 1942-43 and is more than three 
times the average production for 
1932-41. The 1943-44 marketing 
season for limes, which began: in 
April 1948, is rapidly drawing. to 
a close, 
Fresh Citrus Fruits More Plentiful 

This Year Than Last Year 

Civilian per capita supplies of 
fresh citrus fruit in 1944: probably 
will be about 5 to 10 percent larger 
than the 57 pounds per capita con- 
sur:c_in 1943. Oranges, which will 
prgmidegmost of the increase in sup- 
plic., comprised about 70 percent 
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of the fresh citrus fruit consumed 
in 1943. 
Citrus Shipments One-Fifth Larger 
Than A Year Ago 

Rail and boat shipments of or- 
anges, tangerines, grapefruit, and 
lemons this season through January 
15, 1944, totaled 55,390 cars, 19 
percent more than the 46,371 cars 
shipped during the corresponding 
period last season, Oranges ship- 
ped separately from other fruit 
comprised about one-half of citrus 
shipments thus far this season. 
Shipments of oranges, tangerines, 
and mixed citrus fruit have been 
considerably larger thus far this 
season than last. Total lemon ship- 
ments thus far this season have been 
nearly as large as during the cor- 
responding period last season. 

Recent Prices for Oranges and 

Grapefruit Dewoward 
New York auction prices for or- 
(Continued on page 18) 


The telephone is doing 
an essential war job. 
Use it but don’t abuse 
it . . . Dial carefully. 
Talk briefly . . . Call 


Information only when 
number is not in book. 
. . « Use long distance 
only if call is urgent. 
... . Help the telephone 
help to win the war, 
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Fertilizer Outlook 
Good; Early 
Buying Is Urged 





The present prospect is that dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1944, 
more fertilizer will be produced, 
distributed, and used on American 
farms than in any previous year. 
Figures published by The National 
Fertilizer Association indicate a to- 
tal consumption of all kinds of fer- 
tilizer in excess of 11,000,000 tons. 
Last year’s consumption was about 
10,500,000 tons; in 1940 it was 
less than 8,000,000 tons. The Asso- 
ciation represents nearly 400 active 
member companies, operating more 
than 500 of the country’s 900 fer- 
tilizer mixing plants. 

However, in view of labor short- 
ages in fertilizer plants and trans- 
portation difficulties, it is wise for 
every farmer who has a dry place 
in which fertilizer can be stored to 
order it now and have it delivered 
as early as possible. It is necessary 
to keep fertilizer moving if the 
heaviest demand in all our history 
is to be met. 

Agriculture is now the Nation’s 
No. 1 consumer of chemical nitro- 
gen — war is No. 2 and industry 
No. 3. This has been made possible 
by a very: large expansion of our 
air-nitrogen industry both by the 
Government and by private indus- 
try, and by continued importations 
from Chile and from Canada. 

Last year 460,000 tons of actual 
nitrogen were used as fertilizer, 
204,000 tons as side and top dress- 
ings, and 256,000 tons in mixed 
fertilizers. Government agencies 
now give assurance that 625,000 
tons of actual nitrogen will be 
available for fertilizer use this year 
— 85 percent more than last year. 
Of this total, 271,000 tons will be 
available for side and top dressing, 
354,000 tons for use in mixed fer- 
tilizer. 

There will be about as much ni- 
trate of soda for direct ues as last 
season. Ammonium sulphate will be 
used entirely in mixed fertilizers 
except in the West where it will 
be available for direct use or for 
mixing, but there will be larger 
supplies of cynamid, uramon, and 
phosphate than in either of the past 
two years. There will also be cal- 
nitro, formerly imported from Nor- 
way and Germany and now produc- 
ed in this country. 

Annonium nitrate containing 32.5 
percent of nitrogen is now being 
produced in quantity in a number 
of Government plants in this coun- 
try and Canada and by one private 
plant in California. About 230,000 
tons have been allocated for direct 
use, and will be available to farm- 
ers in all parts of the country. 

Production of superphosphate has 
been increasing steadily month by 
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month in existing plants, some 
stand-by plants have been re-open- 
ed, and construction of some new 
plants has been authorized. Produc- 


tion of normal superphosphate in 


Because it has been 
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1942 was 5,144,484 tons basis 18 
percent, The present rate of pro- 
duction indicates a total output of 
over 6,500,000 tons for the 1943- 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Our Good "Fortune 


. « « to be able to maintain almost 


intact, our entire staff of Field 


service men—NACO continues 


to render the kind of grower 


service that helps produce the 


bumper crops needed to meet war- 


time food-production goals. 


This service plus the unselfish 


advice given Florida growers in mat- 


ters of cultural practices, fertilizer 


requirements and insect and disease 


control, often means the difference 


between the market returns on an 


ordinary crop and one of higher 


quality and increased yield. 





Call on NACO 


for fertilizers, insecticides 
and farm machinery. 


NACO FERTILIZER 


COMPAN 


JACKSONVILLE 1 
.. + FLORIDA 
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Citrus Growers To Join 
Florida Farm Bureau 


Seeking to sign up at least 10,000 
Florida citrus growers, the recently 
organized citrus division of the 
Florida Farm Bureau at a meeting 
held in Orlando selected James C. 
Morton, general superintendent of 
the Waverly Growers Cooperative 
as chairman. Mr. Morton is one 
of the best known and most active 
citrus men in the state. 


The citrus division of the Florida 
Farm Bureau is strictly a growers’ 
organization, entirely apart from 
any organization embracing ship- 
pers and canners, and is designed 
to bring together in one grower 
organization all citrus growers of 
the state regardless of their affi- 
liation with any of the numerous 
groups of cooperatives or indepen- 
dents, 

This was set out in a six-point 
statement of policy which was 
adopted by the recent conference. 
The preamble to this statement 
reads as follows: 

“The Florida Farm Bureau, rec- 
ognized the excellent work being 
done by the various public agencies 
and the trade groups within the 
(Florida) citrus industry, but at the 
same time recognizing that the pro- 
ducers of citrus are not effectively 
organized, and that no _ presently 
organized group can speak for them 
collectively, and further recogniz- 
ing that adjustments from probable 


post-war conditions are inevitable, 
has established a citrus division. 

“The six cardinal points of the 
statement of policy are: 

“1. To give citrus producers an 
effective medium of expression. 

“2. To formulate a program, in 
conjunction with the other organi- 
zed groups, the objectives of which 
will be to maintain a stabilized 
industry. 

“3. To utilize the support of 
the farm bureau at both the state 
and national levels. 

“4, To study the post-war prob- 
lems of the industry and begin de- 
velopment of plans to meet them. 

“5. To build and maintain a 
producer organization which will be 
effective in dealing with labor prob- 
lems. 

“6. To promote a better mutual 
understanding within the industry 
by disseminating information on in- 
dustry problems.” 

John D. Clark, president of the 
Waverly cooperative and chairman 
of the Florida Farm Bureau’s pub- 
lic relations committee, told the 
conference that it is important “to 
first determine the need for a 
strong citrus growers’ organization 
in the state,” and that once or- 
ganized the body should present a 
strong front and be represented 
at meetings of such agencies as the 
Florida Citrus Commission, Grow- 


ers’ Administrative committee, and 
other similar organizations. 

“The Farm Bureau,” said Mr. 
Clark, “has been urged for some 
time to form a citrus division, a 
group made up of substantial num- 
bers of the state’s citrus producers, 
and then to act as the spokesman 
for them.” 

While the conference set 10,000 
as the minimum number of grow- 
ers to be signed up for the citrus 
division, it is the hope of the lead- 
ers in the organization to enlist 
every citrus grower in the state. . 


Citrus Exchange 


Names Walker 
Asst. Manager 


Marvin H. Walker, who resigned 
two months ago as secretary-mana- 
ger and advertising manager of the 
Florida Citrus Commission, state 
government agency, at Lakeland, 
has been appointed assistant to 
the general manager of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, in Tampa. 

In announcing the appointment, 

(Continued on page 13) 
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ar Food Administration 


And The Citrus Industry 


(Concluded From Last Issue) 





Proirities have been granted for 
three dehydration plants in Florida 
— one at Zellwood, one at Wau- 
chula, and one at Havana; the one 
at Zellwood is in operation and the 
other two will be in operation by 
late summer or early tall. Dehy- 
dration of cabbage, carrots, sweet 
potatoes and beets are contemplated. 
The combined capacity of the three 
plants is estimated at 3,200,000 
pounds per year of finished products, 
or approximately 32,000,000 pounds 
of raw vegetables, equivalent to 800 
carloads, Under Food Distribution 
Order No. 30, all dehydrated stocks 
and future production of 7 import- 
ant vegetables throughout the Uni- 
ted States is required to be set 
aside for Government requirements. 
The big advantage in dehydrated 
food is the saving in transportation, 
especially for foreign consumption. 
The total estimated Government re- 
quirements of 7 dehydrated vege- 
tables for the 1943-44 fiscal year 
is 238,000,000 pounds, or an amount 
equivalent, in fresh form, in excess 
of 50,000 carloads. Since, on the 
average, one pound of dehydrated 
product equals 10 pounds in fresh 
form, the saving in transportation 
is tremendous. But, in addition to 
the saving in transportation, less 
container material, less refrigera- 
tion in transit and less storage 
space are required. 


Equitable and Efficient Dis- 
tribution of Food 

When the available supply of food 
is insufficient to meet the needs of 
the military forces, Lend-Lease, the 
liberated conquered countries and 
of civilians, we are immediately 
confronted with price ceiling and 
rationing. Rationing and price ceil- 
ings are unpleasant — but are the 
lesser of two evils. Price ceilings 
fixed low enough to be effective 
eventually lead to rationing. Fix- 
ing of ceiling prices to the complete 
satisfaction of all parties affected 
is very difficult, if not impossible. 
Both the type — whether retail, 
f. o. b., or farm, or all three, to- 
gether with middlemen margins — 
and the level at which ceilings are 
to apply — whether at or above par- 
ity, are involved in price ceiling 
regulations. The Emergency Price 
Control Act as amended provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall determine and publish a com- 
parable price whenever he finds, af- 
ter investigation and public hearng, 
that the production and consump- 
tion of such commodity has _ so 
changed in intent or character since 
the base period as to result in a 
price out of line with parity prices 
for basic commodities. The com- 
parable price for oranges is pre- 


By H. G. Hamilton, 


Senior Marketing Specialist, Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, Food Distri- 
bution Administration at Meeting of 
Florida State Horticultural Society 


sumed to be a price that will main- 
tain the orange industry on a basis 
comparable to that which the prices 
of the basic commodity maintain the 
basic commodity industries. The 
mathematics of computing a com- 
parable price is not difficult, at 
least for a good statistician, but de- 
termining the period to be used in 
computing comparable price is diffi- 
cult since it is largely a matter of 
judgment, Should the price of or- 
anges bear the same relation to 
basic commodites for the period 
1938-39, or for 1933-40, or 1929- 
40, or for any number of other 
periods, 

The Secretary of Agriculture pub- 
lished on-tree comparable price for 
all United States oranges is $1.77 
per box as of October, 1942. Ceil- 
ing prices may not be fixed at a 
level that will result in returns be- 
low the comparative price but may 
be fixed at any point above it. Many 
things should be considered in fix- 
ing the level of ceiling prices; first, 
if inflation is to be attacked on the 
basis of ceiling prices then the ceil- 
ing price should be one that will 
prevent inflation; second, it should 
be a price that will get the needed 
production, and, if possible, one 
that will not draw labor and mater- 
ials from other crops or industries 
to an extent that the contribution 
to the entire war effort is reduced. 
Such situations as occurred at Hast- 
ings, Florida, this year should not 
be repeated. Ceiling prices for po- 
tatoes were fixed at $3.10 per 100 
pounds, loaded on the car. With a 
half crop, many growers are in the 
red this season. On the other hand, 
the ceiling price for cabbage was 
fixed at approximately $87.00 per 
ton, with returns from $500 to 
$1,000 per acre. Next year, farm- 
ers in the Hastings area will be 
reluctant to plant potatoes. 

Present citrus ceilings are fixed 
at the f. o. b. level with percent- 
age mark-up margins allowed for 
middlemen from the first terminal 
handler to the retailer, inclusive. 
This type of ceiling is hard to en- 
force because it needs enforcing at 
f. o. b., wholesale, jobber and re- 
tail levels, The consumer, who is 
the most powerful enforcement fac- 
tor, has no way of checking the 
price he pays against the ceiling 
price. It has the reputed advantage 
of preventing undue forcing of 
middlemen out of business. Ceil- 
ing prices only at retail level would 
be easier to enforce and would in 


all probability permit a larger part 
of the consumer dollar to be re- 
turned to the grower where it 
would be used to increase produc- 
tion. Price ceiling fixed only at the 
retail level would also permit the 
competitive system to function from 
the tree to the retailer. It is be- 
lieved that more equitable returns 
between areas, varieties and indivi- 
dual brands would result with retail 
ceiling prices. While it is import- 
ant to preserve as much as possible 
of the competitive system because it 
makes for efficiency and requires 
less effort to enforce, to have ceil- 
ing prices at the retail level only 
might result in poor distribution. 
The entire matter of ceiling prices 
is being studied. Some adjustments 
have been made, and it is probable 
that other changes will be neces- 
sary. However, we want to point 
out again the difficulties involved 
in administering a regulated price 
economy to the complete satisfac- 
tion of all parties affected. 

The New Situation Calls For 

A New Program 

Programs adapted to conditions 
from 1933 to 1941 are wholly in- 
adequate to cope with the present 
situation. Good results have been 
obtained from food distribution or- 
ders to date. However, most of the 
food distribution orders have dealt 
with rather simple problems in con- 
nection with processed foods. 

Problems related to fruits and 
vegetables are more difficult to deal 
with when these products are in 
fresh form than in processed form. 
Certainly the potato problem has 
not been very satisfactorily handled. 
Many markets have been without 
potatoes and black markets are en- 
tirely too prevalent. The result is 
that labor is complaining because 
they can get no potatoes or be- 
cause of black market prices, and 
farmers are complaining of receiv- 
ing 3 cents per pound when the 
press reports that consumers in some 
cases are paying 10 to 15 cents 
per pound for black market pota- 
toes, If it were not for regulation 
of shipment of California oranges 
under the Orange Marketing Order 
we should almost certainly have a 
situation in oranges before Nov- 
ember similar to that which we 
are now experiencing with potatoes. 
Recently we have been consuming 
at ceiling prices more than 1,500,- 
000 boxes of oranges per week. 
Because of other fresh fruits and 
vegetables coming on the market, 
consumers are not expected to take 
at ceiling prices such large quan- 
tities of oranges, However, 1,300,- 
000 boxes of oranges per week 
would exhaust the crop by Septem- 
ber 10. This would leave a period 
of two months with but few or- 
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anges. When oranges are selling 
at ceiling prices, there is no in- 
centive for growers to stretch ship- 
ments. The risk of holding oranges 
and the burden of fruit on the 
trees are incentives for growers to 
move the crop as fast as labor and 
packing facilities will permit. The 
present California-Arizona Orange 
Marketing Order provides for vol- 
ume prorate. This order, if con- 
tinued, will deal satisfactorily with 
the seasonal movement of oranges 
from these states. But, it will not 
in its present form deal adequately 
with the distribution of oranges to 
certain designated markets should 
the occasion call for it. The pre- 
sent Florida Marketing Agreement 
Order is neither adequate to deal 
with the seasonal nor place move- 
ment. It may be desirable to issue 
a Food Distribution order similar 
to the marketing agreement order 
but with the necessary supplemen- 
tary provision to accomplish the 
desired ends. Such an order would 
certainly provide for industry par- 
ticipation. 

The container situation is not 
good. In the overall picture, neither 
the production of veneer or box 
lumber is keeping up with require- 
ments for either or the rate of pro- 
duction of last year. There is little 
to lead us to believe that condi- 
tions will improve. 

The re-use of such containers as 
Bruce boxes, Howard crates, bas- 
kets and hampers will have to be 
an important factor next fall and 
winter. Some reports regarding ar- 
rivals of these used containers in 
the terminal markets have not been 
encouraging. Two factors are res- 
ponsible for the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the containers: (1) The 
fact that a weak container was pur- 
chased in the first place. (2) The 
fact that it was not carefully hand- 
led at shipping pointing during set- 
ting: up, packing and loading. The 
Package Research laboratory tells 
us that they have men in Florida 
doing educational work with ship- 
pers on methods of handling these 
second-hand, wire-bound boxes, The 
OPA is licensing second-hand pack- 
age dealers and setting up defini- 
tions as to what constitutes a us- 
able container. Both of these fac- 
tors, should greatly improve the 
condition on arrival of fruit in 
wire-bound boxes, 


Plans are under way for assist- 
ance to the citrus industry to secure 
field boxes. The present priority 
rating on lumber for citrus boxes 
is AA-4, which is too low to secure 
cypress for these boxes. The Lum- 
ber and Container Divisions of the 
War Production Board have agreed 
to consider applications for a high- 
er rating if filed by crate manufac- 
turers together with eviden:e that 
the number, for which the priority 
is requested, is actually needed by 
the customers of the mill. These ap- 
plications should be filed immediate- 
ly. The Lumber Division of the OPA 
also has agreed to review state- 
ments showing increases in actual 
costs of manufacturers with a view 
to revising the present price sche- 
dule on field boxes. 
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In addition to the regulation of 
crop movement in the interest of 
consumers and the container prob- 
lem, there are many other situa- 
tions that may develop in which the 
industry will have to give assist- 
ance. Transportation problems may 
become acute that it will be im- 
possible to move all the fruit to 
market in fresh form. It is conceiv- 
able that labor in an area, even 
when supplemented by labor moved 
in by the government will not al- 
ways be adequate to harvest crops 
immediately. It may become neces- 
sary to lower grades in order to 
permit the shipment of culls, if 
wholesome, to market. Changes in 
packing methods to conserve labor, 
containers, and transportation or to 
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eliminate frills may be desirable. 
Limitation of daily shipments, in 
order to employ labor efficiently, to 
conserve transportation or even ex- 
isting supplies over the normal mar- 
keting period, may be necessary. 
If such situations should develop, 
and some of them are sure to do so, 
we are not in a position at present 
to handle them. We do not have 
the personnel in Washington to do 
the job without the assistance of 
the industry, Perhaps the solution 
would be an industry committee sup- 
plemented by a Government em- 
ployee as chairman, If properly 
advised as to the need, and with 
assistance in administration, we may 
be able to develop a food order 
(Continued on page 18) 


BLUMENKRANTZ 
PROCESS 


To preserve flavor of fresh fruit in 
your canned juice. 


Now improved to operate more con- 
viently at no increase in cost. 


Only 3c 


Per Gallon 


Plan now to hold consumer satisfac- 
tion with your brands by packing 


juice with the... 


BLUMENKRANTZ PROCESS 


Write for Information to 


Citrus Concentrates, Inc. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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The Revised Fresh Citrus 


Price 


Florida growers and marketing 
agencies are now studying the long 
awaited revised maximum price 
regulation on fresh fruits, which 
was announced by the Office of 
Price Administration Feb. 18. The 
regulation which became effective 
February 23 completely replaces the 
ceilings under which the industry 
has operated since January 1943. 
Like all regulations which include 
fundamental changes, the current 
number at first reading appears 
somewhat complicated; however, it 
is genarally believed that once in 
operation, growers and shippers will 
find it a simpler and more easily 
enforced measure than the old regu- 
lation. 


When market prices are at ceil- 
ing levels, the new schedule should 
mean to the grower approximately 
$2.88 for oranges, $1.64 for grape- 
fruit, and $2.76 for tangerines, 
Temples and King oranges on a sea- 
sonal basis. These average seasonal 
prices represent 28 cents a box more 
for oranges and 10 cents more for 
grapefruit than was permitted un- 
der maximum price regulation 292. 
While we speak of these on-tree 
prices, in practice most fruit will 
move at ceilings established on an 
f. o. b. basis. The only on-tree 
ceilings which exist will pertain to 
sales to persons other than pack- 
ers and those not regularly engaged 
in the business of operating a pack- 
ing or shipping plant, and who do 
pack and ship citrus fruit. 


The new f. o. b. prices are divided 
according to two seasons for all 
classes of citrus except tangerines, 
Temples, and King oranges, which 
have a uniform ceiling throughout 
the year. Seasonal periods estab- 
lished for oranges and grapefruit 
are from September 1 to February 
28 for the first season, and from 
March 1 to August 31 for the sec- 
ond. Using examples only for inter- 
ior fruit exclusive of the Indian 
River section, the f. o. b. ceiling 
for oranges during the first period 
is $3.45 for a packed standard con- 
tainer of 1 3/5 bushels content, 
and for March 1 to August 31 the 
price is $3.75. Allowing $1.20 for 
picking, hauling, and packing, this 
leaves an approximate ceiling price 





Regulation 


J. WAYNE REITZ 
Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Florida 


of $2.25 and $2.55, respectively 
for the two seasons as an on-tree 
reflected price. When fruit is sell- 
ing at the ceiling, any shipper, co- 
operative or independent, who wish- 
es to, or can, reduce his margin be- 
low this $1.20 is at perfect liberty 
to pay a higher on-tree price than 
is indicated. Conversely, there is 
no guarantee in the order that a 
shipper need pay the $2.25 or $2.55 
if his costs do not warrant it. 
Obviously, until prices in the cen- 
tral markets reach ceiling levels, 
growers will not receive these 
prices, but their offerings will have 
to be based upon supply and de- 
mand conditions just as they have 
prevailed in the past. For white 
grapefruit, irrespective of seeded 
or seedless varieties, the f. o. b. 
ceiling is $2.51 during the first per- 
iod and $2.77 from March 1 to 
August 31 for interior fruit. Al- 
lowing $1.05 for picking, hauling, 
and packing, this means seasonal 
prices of approximately $1.46 and 
$1.72 on the tree when market 
prices are at ceiling levels, 

A unique feature of the new or- 
der is the method of determining 
delivered prices at terminal whole- 
sale markets, Under the old regu- 
lation, a shipper added to his f. o. 
b. ceiling the cost of freight and 
refrigeration, if any, from the ship- 
ping point to the delivered market. 
This meant that oranges arriving 
in any market had as many different 
ceilings as there were different 
freight rates from various points of 
origin. A shipper will now add, on 
all citrus fruit except for pink 
grapefruit, the cost of freight from 
Homestead, Florida, to the deliv- 
ered point, plus 10 cents per box 
for refrigeration or protective ser- 
vice, whether used or not. Thus 
shipments of oranges or _ white 
grapefruit from Homestead will have 
the same delivered price in a ter- 
minal market as shipments from 


any other section of the state. Con- 
sequently, those areas with freight 
rates less than the Homestead rate, 
selling on a_ terminal 


when de- 


livered price, will in effect receive 
more than the announced f, o. b. 
ceiling. 

For pink grapefruit, the basing 
point is Weslaco, Texas. By estab- 
lishing the basing point in Texas 
and making sales on a delivered 
basis, a materially higher price will 
be realized at the f. o. b. level when 
fruit is selling at the ceiling than 
is indicated in the announced ceil- 
ings. When sales are made on an 
f. o. b. basis, the price is the same 
at all points in Florida, irrespective 
of favorable freight differentials, 


For those interested in how this 
regulation will affect consumer 
prices, it is found that dollar and 
cents mark-ups will be added to 
the delivered terminal price for 
wholesalers and retailers instead of 
the excessive percentage mark-ups 
provided for under the old regula- 
tion, The retail division of the 
Office of Price Administration will 
shortly announce retail margins and 
establish pound prices to the con- 
sumer, It is to establish a uniform 
price on a pound basis to the con- 
sumer that the basing point method 
of pricing has been used, as well 
as the substitution of absolute dol- 
lar and cents mark-ups for while- 
sale distributors. 


After reviewing the new regula- 
tion, it appears that it offers the 
following advantages over the old: 

1. It makes possible the an- 
nouncement of specific prices on a 
pound basis to the consumer, and 
will therefore result in a more easily 
enforced regulation. Consequently, 
it will be fairer to both producer 
and consumer. 

2. It enables shippers and grow- 
ers who are nearest to market to 
take advantage of favorable freight 
differentials. This is as it should be, 
and eliminates artificiality of the 
old regulation which returned to 
the growers in most distant areas 
the same net price as those in the 
areas nearest to market. 

8. The regulation increases re- 
turns to growers and, at the same 
time, insures a lower price to the 
consumer, when fruit prices are at 
ceiling levels. Such a happy result 
will be obtained by squeezing the 
exorbitant mark-ups which were pre- 
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viously allowed wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

4. Once the industry has ad- 
justed to the new regulation, it will 
be found to be more simple than 
the old. It will also leave more to 
the judgment of the country ship- 
per as to how the fruit shall be 
handled in transit. This is as it 
should be. 

In conclusion iet it be said that 
we are well aware that price regu- 
lation presents many difficulties, and 
that certain individuals or groups 
are penalized more than others. 
Nevertheless, every attempt should 
be made for regulations to be as 
equitable as possible to all concern- 
ed. After studying this new citrus 
regulation, in comparison with the 
old, it is quite apparent that a 
more equitable procedure has been 
developed, 


FERTILIZER OUTLOOK GOOD; 
EARLY BUYING IS URGED 
(Continued from page 4) 


1944 fertilizer year. It is estimated 
that about 6,000,000 tons of this 
will be distributed by the fertilizer 
industry in mixed fertilizer and as 
superphosphate, and the rest by 
AAA in its grant-of-aid program. 
About 300,000 tons of concentrated 
superphosphate will be produced, 
something more than a third of 
which will probably be exported 
under Lend-Lease. 

Domestic potash plants are pro- 
ducing about 700,000 tons of actual 
potash this year as compared with 
about 380,000 tons produced in 
1940, but even so there will be 
enough to supply the fertilizer de- 
mand. The average potash content 
of all mixed fertilizers sold last 
year was just over 7 percent as 
compared to 6 percent in 1939 and 
1940. With an increased tonnage of 
mixed fertilizer to be manufactured 
this year, it is expected that the 
potash content will average about 
5.5 percent — about the same as 
1936. The nitrogen content of mix- 
ed fertilizers will be increased sub- 
stantially, and phosphoric content 
will remain about the same. 

The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has issued the Second Revision 
of MPR 135 which sets dollars-and- 
cents prices for each permitted 
grade in each State substantially at 
present levels. 


OT 
WAR BONDS 
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Man-Power 


As we confidently face the great war crisis, con- 
servation and efficient use of man-power becomes even 
more vital. Our fighting men and our allies must have 
abundant supplies of food. On the home front greater 
production is our first-line task. Good fertilizers, feeds 
and seeds aid in the production of more abundant and 
better food supplies, and thus conserve labor and man- 
power. 


X-CEL FERTILIZERS 
X-CEL SEEDS 

X-CEL FEEDS 

X-CEL INSECTICIDES 


We pledge the growers and producers of Florida 
the best service of which we are capable. Our field 
representatives and special livestock and poultry service 
men are available on call. 


Jackson Grain Company 


Our 35th Year 
Florida 


Tampa 
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Vegetable Ke 


All Out Effort Will Speed 
The Arrival Of All Out 
Victory—The Greater 
The Effort, The 
Sooner The 
Victory! 


sero ww Best. hlUCOlUD U.S 


Superior Ferthz 


Phone Y-1623 G. D. Sih, Pr 
Factory and Office East BroadwgAt 
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ion In Flonda 
Program... 


There was a time many years ago when the growing of citrus or truck 
in Florida was left almost entirely to the whims of nature, but since 
agriculture became one of the greatest industries in Florida that meth- F 
od of production has undergone many beneficial changes. | 















The successful grower today is the one who makes use of every scien- | 
tific development in production of crops and in the care and culture of | 
his groves. | 


The vast development of the citrus industry. The great increase in the 
acreage of truck. And the increased competition in other sections of 
——— makes it vital that every proven method of production be 
used. 


Superior’s Extra Value Brands 


Provide Your Trees And Crops With 
Nourishment For Big Production 


Extra Value Brands have been proving their exceptional value to the 
Growers of Florida for many years now, and each passing season finds 
more growers among our list of satisfied growers. 


Extra Value Brands supply the needs of Florida Soils and Florida 
Crops in a manner which is profitably reflected in the crops produced. 


Extra Value Brands furnish all Ten Vital Minor Elements. 


LET US DISCUSS YOUR PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS WITH YOU 


hzer Company 


sm, Pres. P. O. Box 1021 
lweAt 47th Street, Tampa, Florida 
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Control Of Household Insects 


In these times when the food 
supplies, clothing, and other pos- 
sessions of the peoples of many 
lands are being destroyed and de- 
pleted by hostile armies, it becomes 
more important than ever that we 
in this country take every precau- 
tion possible to preserve our stores 
of food, clothing, and household 
goods, Not only must we provide 
for ourselves, but we must share 
our goods with less fortunate peo- 
ples elsewhere, In face of dwindl- 
ing supplies and threatening short- 
ages it becomes the patriotic duty of 
every one of us to protect and pre- 
serve every single pound of our 
precious foodstuffs, 

A very common source of damage 
to our food supplies, clothing, and 
household furnishings is that caused 
by household insects, There are 
many kinds of insect pests com- 
monly found in houses and these 
vary greatly in behavior and feed- 
ing habits. Today, we will discuss 
a few of the more prevalent house- 
hold insect pesfs and give some 
suggestions for combating them and 
holding them in check. 

Roaches are among the most des- 
tructive and repulsive of the com- 
mon household pests. They eat al- 
most all kinds of organic matter 
including food supplies, book bind- 
ings, rayon and certain other fab- 
rics. It is hard to make an esti- 
mate of the damage done by 
roaches but they are filthy insects 
and from their habit of crawling 
into and over all kinds of foods 
they render unfit for use hundreds 
of times the amount actually eaten. 

In Florida, roaches are able to 
live out of doors throughout the 
year and there are always hordes 
of them waiting to enter our homes 
at every opportunity. Closely-fitting 
door and window screens will help 
to keep them out. Openings through 
floors and walls, such as those often 
left around water pipes and drains 
furnish an easy means of entrance 
for roaches and other insects. All 
such openings should be carefully 
covered with accurately fitted me- 
tal shields or otherwise stopped up. 
In spite of all precautions, a few 
roaches can find their way into 
your house and the housewife must 
ever be on the alert to prevent a 
bad infestation from developing. 
Cleanliness and care in handling 
food supplies are very important 


factors in successful roach control. 





A. N. TISSOT 
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Remnants of food and kitchen scraps 
should not be allowed to remain 
exposed over night but should be 
removed or placed in covered con- 
tainers. All food supplies includ- 
ing flour, cereals, and other starchy 
materials, should be kept in tight 
containers which roaches cannot en- 
ter. 

Though cleanliness will go a long 
way toward keeping down roaches, 
it should always be supplemented 
with other practices. Dusting sod- 
ium flouride beneath sinks, on pan- 
try shelves, in closets and other 
places frequented by roaches is 
very effective in holding them in 
check. It should always be remem- 
bered however, that sodium flouride 
is somewhat poisonous to human 
beings and that care must be taken 
that it does not contaminate food 
supplies. Many commercial roach 
baits are generally available. They 
are sold as pastes, tablets, or in 
other forms and when used as di- 
rected are fairly effective in pre- 
venting infestations of roaches. 

When looking through stack of 
old newspapers, magazines, or books, 
one is very likely to rout out 
numbers of soft-bodied silvery in- 
sects with three long tail-like struc- 
tures on the end of the body. These 
are commonly called silverfish. Al- 
though they are much less destruc- 
tive than roaches, they neverthe- 
less are capable of doing consider- 
able damage. Their favorite food is 
starch and in order to get it, they 
destroy book bindings, wall paper, 
starched clothing, and lace curtains. 
They also eat rayon and other thin 
fabrics. 

Dusting sodium fluoride on books 
shelves and in closets where starch- 
ed clothing is kept will help to con- 
trol silverfish. A satisfactory bait 
for use against these insects consists 
of one cupful of flour or cornstarch, 
one-half teaspoonful of sodium flur- 
ide, one-half teaspoonful of granu- 
lated sugar, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt. These ingredients 
are thoroughly mixed together and 
about a spoonful of the mixture is 
put in each of several small con- 
tainers, such as match boxes or 
empty fruit jar covers. These are 


pleaed behind the books on shelves, 
in closets or other hidden places 
where silverfish may be found. 

Woolen clothing, furs and rugs 
and pillows or other articles con- 
taining feathers are often damaged 
by clothes moths. There are 38 
or 4 kinds of clothes moths, all more 
or less alike in appearance and hab- 
its. The adults are small inconspic- 
uous gray moths which do no dam- 
age themselves but lay eggs from 
which hatch the larvae which are 
responsible for all the damage. The 
larvae often spin silk and use it 
and particles of their food material 
to build cases in which they live. 
These cases may take the form of 
slender tubes and in one, the plas- 
ter bagworm, commonly found in 
Florida, the case resembles a wa- 
termelon seed in size and appear- 
ance. 

Clothing that is worn regularly 
is rarely injured by clothes moths 
but woolen or fur articles that are 
stored for some time are very like- 
ly to be damaged. Woolen cloth- 
ing and other articles containing 
wool or other animal products 
should be brushed vigorously and 
hung in the sun at frequent inter- 
vals. The brushing removes most 
of the moth eggs and young larvae 
and the heat and light of the sun 
will kill those that are left. 

Clothes moths are more likely to 
injure soiled or dusty clothing so 
articles to be stored should first be 
dry cleaned or washed, Clothing 
stored in trunks, cedar chests, or 
tight boxes may be protected from 
moths by placing in the top of each 
container between two large sheets 
of paper about half a pound of par- 
adichlorobenzene or  napthalene 
flakes. Clothing thus stored must 
be well aired before it is worn. 

Some clothing, rugs and other ar- 
ticles now are more or less perma- 
nently moth-proofed when they are 
manufactured. However, washing 
and dry cleaning remove most of 
the protective material, so one 
should not depend too much on such 
treatments, There is no very sat- 
isfactory method of mothproofing 
clothing at home. 

Housewives occasionally have diffi- 
cutly with insects which infest flour, 
corn meal and other grain pro- 
ducts, The larvae of three or four 
kinds of moths and at least a half 
dozen different beetles feed and 
breed in these materials. A light 
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infestation does not render the ma- 
terial unfit for food, but often the 
sight of a single beetle or moth 
will cause the entire package to be 
discarded. Cleanliness is the best 
preventive against these insects 
Spilled flour or cornmeal behind or 
between boxes and bags on pantry 
shelves furnish an excellent breed- 
ing place for the moths and beetles. 
When buying cereal products at the 
store, inspect the box or bag care- 
fully to be sure that it is not torn 
or broken, as even a small opening 
may enable a few insect pests to 
enter. Cereal products that have 
been exposed to beetles or moths 
may be placed in the oven for 
about 20 minutes at a temprature 
of 125 to 130 degrees Farenheit. 
This will kill any eggs that may 
have been laid and the product 
can then be stored in a tight con- 
tainer with perfect safety. 

Perhaps we should say a few 
words about ants — those persistent 
exasperating pests which so often 
invade our homes. They eat al- 
most everything that we eat and 
their habit of crawling over and 
falling into food causes much of it 
to be thrown out and wasted. There 
are generally available many ant 
poisons in the form of syrups, jell- 
ies, or in specifically prepared con- 
tainers. Most of these prove very 
effective in controlling ants, when 
used according to directions. 

In view of the urgent demand 
for food for our civilians and our 
armed forces and the civilians and 
armies of our allies, it behooves us 
not only to produce all the food 
we can but also to avoid wasting 
food. Food is wasted—lost—when 
it is eaten or ruined by insects 
such as roaches and ants, and the 
only way to prevent this waste is 
to control the insects, We have 
tried to give you some _ simple 
but effective suggestions for con- 
trolling them, and we will be glad 
to give any of you further infor- 
mation on the subject if you need 
it, 


CITRUS EXCHANGE 
NAMES WALKER 
ASST. MANAGER 


(Continued from page 5) 


the Exchange said he would have 
headquarters in Tampa and take 
over his new duties immediately. 
C. C. Commander, general man- 
ager, said he considered Walker 
one of the best known men in the 
citrus industry, having valuable con- 
tacts in Washington, California and 
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Citrus Shipments 
Show Boost Over 
Recent Weeks 


Winter Haven, (Special) —Fresh 
fruit shipments of the Florida cit- 
rus industry practically duplicated 


during the week of Feb. 19-25 the 
record of 1,326,092 boxes of the 


Texas, as well as in Florida, 

“He knows the fruit business,” 
Commander said. 

Walker is a former Tampan, hav- 
ing gone there in 1923 as a reporter 
for the Tampa Times. He went 
from the Times to the Exchange in 
1925 as public relations manager, 
but in 1926 left to become editor 
of the Florida Grower, a job he 
held for a decade. 

In 1936 he left the Grower to 
become secretary-manager of the 
Producers’ Trade association at 
Lakeland, and from there went to 
the Citrus Commission. 

Commander said Walker would 
handle public relations for the Ex- 
change, attend meetings, and do 
organization work. 
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last week in January. After a month 
of gradually declining movements, 
shipments came back with an in- 
crease of 19.6 per cent over the 
preceding week to reach a total 
of 1,322,151 boxes of grapefruit, 
oranges and tangerines for that 
seven-day period. 


The state citrus inspection bu- 
reau’s report, which was the equi- 
valent of 3,305.4 cars of 400-box 
capacity, showed a breakdown of 
276,085 baxes of grapefruit, 1,- 
032,313 of oranges, and 13,753 
of tangerines, to reach an average 
of 188,879 boxes, or 472.2 cars 
daily, troughout the period. 

Movements for the week of 
Feb. 12-18 were 1,105,477 boxes 
or 2,763.7 cars, the onl yshipments 
that week which were higher than 
the current period being tanger- 
ines at 31,002 boxes. Grapefruit ac- 
counted for 826,527 boxes and or- 
anges for 826,527 boxes in contrast 
to the 25 percent increase Feb. 19- 
25. The daily average was 157,925 
boxes, or 394.8 cars. 

The fresh fruit total for the sea- 
son passed the 23 million box mark 
on Feb. 25, with actual movements 
of 23,048,776 boxes, or 57,622 cars. 
The increase was 3,320.901 boxes, 
or 17 percent over the 19,727,875 
boxes, or 49,319 cars, marketed 
through Feb. 26, 1943. 
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PRACTICE 


Calauce brings Profits 


With certain fertilizer materials scarce, 
keep your soil in balanced condition with d/p 
Dolomite and get the benefits of the plant 
foods already in the soil that become available 
when proper acid-alkali balance is restored. 

Balanced soil means bigger profits ...and 
better crops at a time when America needs 
all the food you can raise. Use d/p Dolomite 
to achieve balance and to supply the calcium 
and magnesium essential for healthy crops. 
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Control Of Citrus Aphids... 


The winter cleanup of aphids is 
an important item in the citrus 
grower’s pest control program. To 
forestall a possible infestation in 
the spring we have always urged 
growers to destroy all colonies they 
find in their groves, from mid-Janu- 
ary to about the middle of March. 
The green citrus aphid usually be- 
gins to fly very actively about the 
middle of March, making it very 
difficult to keep a grove clean. The 
weather, however, has done a very 
good job in cleaning up this aphid 
this season. First, the fall drought 
made it impossible for the trees to 
put out much new growth, and 
since the rains came, it has been too 
cool in much of the citrus belt for 
new growth. It, therefore, does not 
appear that a severe infestation of 
aphids in the spring is likely, but 
a danger lies in the rapidity of mul- 
tiplication of these pests. This 
aphid may begin to hive young when 
only six days old and when weather 
conditions are favorable and food 
abundant, the average production is 
six young per day. Thus, a single 
aphid can produce immense numbers 
in two or three weeks. Anyone 
doubting the reproductive ability 
of these aphids can take a pencil 
and figure out how many offspring 
a single aphid may have at the end 
of a month if it produces six young 
per day with a generation every 
week. Remember, they are all fe- 
males. We have never seen a male 
on a citrus tree or anywhere else 
in the main citrus belt of Florida. 
Of course, as a matter of fact, 
we never do have this maximum 
reproduction. Aphids, as well as 
other things, have their enemies: 
syrphid flies, ladybeetles, and a 
fungus disease being among their 
most important foes. The predators 
also have their enemies and diseases, 
so they can never be depended up- 
on entirely to prevent an outbreak, 
although they are a great help. 
The Chinese ladybeetle, which we 
have succeeded in establishing in 
at least two counties, is especially 
helpful. This extremely large beetle 
eats more aphids per day than a 
dozen native ones, and, what is 
more important, we have not found 
it to be as highly parasitized by 
either wasp-like parasites or fungous 
and bacterial diseases as native 
ladybeetles, 

It is expensive to fight an infes- 
tation of aphids once they become 


J. R. WATSON 
Entomologist, Florida Experiment 
Station 


numerous. The best insecticide we 
have ever found is a 3 percent nico- 
tine sulphate-lime dust. When put 
on during a quiet time, i. e, a 
time when there is no wind, this 
is very effective in killing aphids. 
When aphids are flying about, how- 
ever, the trees very promptly be- 
come re-infested so that dusting has 
to be repeated, making the fighting 
of aphids at blooming time an ex- 
pensive procedure. 

Prevention is always cheaper than 
control and this is the reason for 
our taking up this subject at this 
time when aphids are very scarce 
in the groves. It should be our aim 
to keep them scarce. There are two 
forms of the green citrus aphids; 
a winged form and a wingless form. 
Which form will develop depends 
chiefly on the food supply. As long 
as the foliage is young and succu- 
lent, but few winged form are seen, 
but when the foliage approaches 


full size and begins to harden up, 
nine-tenths of the aphids will fre- 
quently form wings and fly away. 

Winged aphids will be scarce un- 
til about the middle of March; so 
scarce that what few do develop 
will not be likely to leave the grove 
in which they are raised. In other 
words, there will be practically no 
flight of aphids from one grove to 
another until well along in the 
spring, until some of the spring 
growth begins to harden. This means 
that practically all the aphids a 
growers will have at blooming time 
will have been raised in his own 
grove. It makes very little difference 
what your neighbor does, unless 
your grove is small and surrounded 
by other groves, 


The proper preventive is to des- 
troy all aphids found in the grove 
during the next few weeks. At this 
time of the year, when aphids are 
scarce, one it apt to consider a 
few colonies as of no importance. 
As far as the damage they are do- 
ing is concerned, they are of no im- 
portance, but the danger lies in their 
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“‘The Modern Copper Fungicide” 


It gives maximum efficiency at low cost. 

It does not cause abnormal scale infestations. 

It fits into normal spray combinations. 

It is easily handled and disperses rapidly in the 


COPOFILM is naturally fine. (It is not a ground product.) 
Its 1200 per inch particle size and its 34% metallic copper 
content are properly balanced. This makes the material go 
farther and give better scab and melanose control ... . 
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rapid multiplication. 

Weather conditions may prevent 
an. outbreak of the aphids in the 
spring, but destruction of the aph- 
ids during the winter time is an 
extremely cheap insurance against 
a possible outbreak, if weather con- 
ditions should be favorable for 
aphids. Aphids found during the 
winter are mostly on young trees, 
thus the young trees particularly 
need attention. 

Another factor has entered the 
picture this year, i, e, a larger 
number of trees set out than for 
several years previous, Young trees 
are always most apt to put out new 
foliage during the winter and, 
hence, food supply for aphids, 

At this time of year perhaps the 
handiest method of fighting aphids 
is to go through the grove once 
every week or ten days with a 
bucket containing some good strong 
insecticide, such as nicotine sul- 
phate or a pyrethrum compound. 
The colonies will be mostly out on 
the ends of branches which can be 
easily bent over into the bucket. 
Swish them around once or twice 
so as to thoroughly wet all aphids. 
A little soap or other spreader 
should be put into the bucket with 
the insecticide (nicotine sulphate) 
to facilitate the kill. 

One grower that I know keeps 
in his pocket, a little paper sack 
containing a little nicotine sulphate- 
lime dust, Whenever he sees a col- 
ony of aphids he bends the twig 
into the bag, closes up the opening 
with his hand, gives it a shake or 
two, places the bag back in his 
pocket, and goes about his work. 
Other growers make it a practice 
to pinch off and destrop all colon- 
ies of aphids that they see at this 
time of year. Later on, when aphids 
become more numerous on young 
growth further down the branches 
where they cannot be bent down 
into buckets, spot dusting may be 
resorted to, using 3 percent sul- 
phate lime dust. If done on a quiet, 
warm day this will be found very 
satisfactory. 

Whichever method you choose, 
destroy all colonies of aphids from 
now until the spring. This is a 
cheap and effective insurance against 
a serious outbreak of this potential- 
ly very destructive pest. 
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Thousands of miles behind the battlefronts, the 

men and women of Florida farms and groves 

are backing up the soldiers of the line. For 
they are producing food — the most basic of all war 
materials. Food for our fighting forces, for our Allies, 
for war workers here at home. These Florida men 
and women are “soldiers of the soil.” 


Our job is one of assistance, consultation and 
advice to this “land army” — a special service that 
Gulf has rendered the Florida farmer and grower for 
40 years. Our assignment is to aid in a complete 
program of soil analysis, fertilization, cultivation and 
pest control. 


Call on the Gulf Field Representative in your ter- 
ritory — his assistance will prove profitable to you. 
He can help you_raise the Victory quotient of your 
crops — a record yield from every row. 


For Everything that 


Grows in Florida... use 


= The Gulf Fertilizer Company 
Tampa and Port Everglades, Florida 
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Osceola County 


By J. R. Gunn 
Ceunty Agent, Osceola County 


Located in the south-central 
part of the state, lying in the 
Kissimmee Valley, Osceola County 
has a comparatively small portion 
of its area suited to the produc- 
tion of citrus, most of the acre- 
age being better adapted to 
farming and the production of 
livestock. 

In view of this fact we can’t 
brag about our tremendous acre- 
age in citrus for our neighboring 
neighboring counties have acre- 
ages far exceeding ours. We do 
mostly claim our citrus to be just 
as good in quality as any other 
with production costs at a mini- 
mum, The canneries always use 
grapefruit from Osceola County 
if it can be gotten because of 
the quality of the fruit grown on 
our type soil. 

We can’t brag too much about 
our farming acreage, for other 
counties in the state would cer- 
tainly contest any statement we 
might make along this line. 

We can claim, very justly, to 
be one of the two largest range 
cattle producing counties in the 
state. Osceola County is one of 
the oldest cattle producing coun- 
ties in the state. The herds vary 
in size from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. A lot of the growers 
have only five to ten acres of 
pasture with from one to four 
cows, and from this extremely 
small set up in connection prob- 
ably with a citrus grove and 
sOMe crops, we have varying sizes 
to outfits operating on from eigh- 
ty to one hundred thousand acres 
of land with herds running into 
the thousands, 

Osceola County has the great- 
est number of pure Brahman 
cattle breeders of any county 
in the state, one of these being 
the largest pure bred herd of 
Brahman cattle east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. From these herds 
the entire output of bulls and 
some female stock are shipped 
to all parts of the state and 
other Southern states, for breed- 
ing purposes. Practically all cat- 
tle producers of Osceola County 
uSe pure bred, registered Brahma 
bulls and from these herds which 
have high grade female stock 





Reports of Lyons Field Men... 


POLK AND HIGHLANDS 
COUNTIES 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

At the present time this sec- 
tion is badly in need of rain. 
Very little rain in January and 
less during the first part of 
February has caused a_ set-back 
in most groves just as the trees 
were beginning to bloom. Along 
with the dry weather there pre- 
vails a general infestation of 
purple mite which is causing 
considerable injury to small twigs 
and foliage. Control measures 
for this purple mite are urgently 
needed when found in sufficient 
number, 


hundreds of grade bulls are sold 
each year to cattlemen in other 
areas for herd improvement work. 
Because of the early start in the 
cattle improvement program in 
this county, large numbers of 
cows and heifers are sold each 
year for replacement stock in 
other areas. Osceola County 
cattlemen do not claim Brahman 
cattle to be better than any other 
breed, they have found, however, 
that under our range ‘conditions, 
Brahman cattle do better than 
other breeds commonly used for 
beef production. 

With the cattle improvement 
program increasing the size and 
quality of the cattle, producers 
have realized that it was neces- 
sary to improve pastures and 
produce all feed crops possible, 
for maintaining their herds 
through the winter months. For 
the past ten years cattlemen have 
been consistently each year put- 
ting in additional improved pas- 
ture acreage and consistently do- 
ing maintenance work on their 
improved pastures to insure bet- 
ter grazing for their stock. In 
addition to the pasture improve- 
ment program they are growing 
forage crops such as cane, vel- 
vet beans and cow peas for win- 
ter feed. From a small begin- 
ning about six years ago there 
are now hundreds of acres of 
improved types of sugar cane 
grown each year for the winter- 
ing of cattle. Growers generally 
consider this their most econo- 
mical crop because of the ton- 
nage which can be produced per 
acre. 





NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 
As you ride through this sec- 
tion you can readily see that 
citrus growers are making money. 
We make this statement because 
of the large plantings of new 
grove acreage that has been set 
during the past year. In Lake 
County alone there has been six 
thousand acres of new plantings. 
We are suffering all through this 
section from dry weather and 
with the bloom just putting in 
an appearance this _ situation 
could become very serious, 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 


F. W. (Felton) Scott 

The spring vegetable crops are 
now planted and doing very nice- 
ly. The acreage is just about 
normal and the varieties are as 
we generally plant in this section. 
Most growers in the section have 
finished with their zinc sprays 
and every indication at the pre- 
sent time is that we are going 
to have a heavy bloom. Growers 
have their trees in very fine con- 
dition and we should have a 
good set of fruit. 


HILLSBOROUGH AND PIN- 
ELLAS COUNTIES 


» C. S. (Charlie) Little 
We have a chance of setting 
one of the largest crops of fruit 
ever produced in this section. 
Our trees are in excellent condi- 
tion and with an occasional rain 
for the next few weeks this sec- 
tion will be well set for the com- 
ing fruit season, Our bloom is 
just making an appearance and 
it is evident that every possible 

bloom bud will flower out. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 

We still have a considerable 
tonnage of mid-season fruit to 
move from this territory. How- 
ever, the recent release of tin 
to the canners to be used in 
canning oranges has been a stim- 
ulant to the orange market and 
growers now are a great deal 
more optimistic than they were 
during the early part of Febru- 
ary. We have just about com- 
pleted our spring application of 
fertilizer and also have finished 
with our zinc sprays. 
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INDEX TO 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Top of Page — Pure 
bred Brahman cows on 
improved pasture land 
in Osceola County. 


Side Hlustration — 

Close-up of pure bred 

> Brahman cattle in 
ee Osceola county. 


Bottom of Page — A 
small herd of register- 
ed Osceola county Bra- 
hman cattle. 
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WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
(Continued from Page 7) 


that will deal efficiently with these 
problems, 

At this point we should like to 
refer to our opening sentence — 
One thing we should have learned 
from the past is that we cannot 
see far into the future, No indus- 
try knows today what will be ex- 
pected or even demanded of it an- 
other season. An alert industry 
committee, however, would be in a 
better position than anyone else to 
make recommendations as to the 
type of food order needed, and to 
assist in the equitable and efficient 
administration of such an order. 
Already in some of the terminal 
markets industry committees have 
been set up for advisory purposes. 
In Cincinnati the committee is giv- 
ing attention to the rationing of 
supplies that arrive in quantities in- 
adequate to meet the needs of all 
parties. This committee is studying 
the problem of forcing dealers to 
pay high prices for commodities 
that are plentiful in order to get 
commodities that are scarce at ceil- 
ing levels. Committees in our opin- 
fon should be composed both of 
growers and dealers organized on a 
commodity basis in the case of 
citrus, and perhaps of several rela- 
ted commodities in the case of vege- 
tables. The committee should be 
small but large enough to allow 
for commodity and area representa- _ 
tion. In the case of commodities 
having marketing agreements in ef- 






















































Spray Theron Age” Way 
For Real Crop Protection 


Iron Age Sprayers provide high 
pressure atomization that spreads 
a clinging protective fog thoroughly 
covering all foliage . . . makes every 
drop of spray effective. 
Built for orchard and grove or row 
crop operation, or combinations. Trac- 
tor mounted, power take-off or tractor 
models—7 sizes, 6 to 40 gal. 
capacities with working pres- 
sures up to 1000 lbs. 
Write for catalog today 
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fect, the committees now function- 
ing might be used. Their experien- 
ces with the industry would be an 
advantage. Only a few commodities 
have marketing agreement commit- 
tees; most commodities have no or- 
ficial industry committee. How 
much of a job the committee would 
have to do will depend on the prob- 
lems that arise in the industry and 
how vigorously the problems are 
attacked. 

While it may not be desirable to 
take action immediately on _ this 
matter of industry committees, we 
are sure than the substitution of 
the “Buy A Bomber Campaign” for 
the Florida Orange Festival reflects 
the spirit of the Florida citrus in- 
dustry on the war against the Axis. 
That the Florida citrus industry, 
as well as all Florida farm people, 
will not only assume responsibility 
for their part of the load but that 
they will point the way to the solu- 
tion of many problems, is not ques- 
tioned, 


HEAVY CITRUS FRUIT 
PRODUCTION FORECAST 





(Continued from page 3) 
anges, grapefruit, and lemons at 
mid-January 1944 were moderately 
higher than a year earlier. These 
prices for Florida oranges were at 
ceiling levels in November 1943, 
but declined in December as an in- 
creasing volume of the new crop 
particularly of California Navel 
oranges, reached the market, and 
declined still further in early Janu- 
ary, averaging $3.44 a box for the 
week ended January 14. Auction 
prices at New York for California 
Navel oranges were at ceiling levels 
during December 1943, but declined 
sharply in early January, averaging 
$3.65 a box for the week ended 
January 14, 1944. 

Prices on the New York auction 
for Florida seedless and other var- 
ieties of grapefruit declined since 
November 1943, when the new crop 
reached the market in large vol- 
ume. For the week ended January 
14, 1944, they averaged $3.39 a box 
for the seedless and $2.78 for other 
varieties. Prices for Texas grape- 
fruit declined similarly, and aver- 
aged $3.51 a box for the week end- 
ed January 14. Prices for Califor- 
nia lemons have stayed at about 
the same level since the beginning 
of the new marketing season last 
fall, and averaged $6.18 a box for 
the week ended January 14. 


Citrus For Health... 





Lets eat more Florida citrus for 
health, says Isabelle S. Thursby, 
Extension Foods Specialist. 

Start the day with Florida grape- 
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fruit juice — canned or fresh — 
orange or tangerine juice. 

If you have flu or a°cold, avoid 
crowds, go to bed until it subsides, 
and drink plenty of liquids, especial- 
ly Florida citrus juices. An eight 
ounce glass of grapefruit, orange, 
tangerine, or tangelo juice will pro- 
vide the minimum daily require- 
ment of vitamin C for good health 
and nutrition. Florida people sure- 
ly should have the maximum amount 
recommended. 


Citrus marmalade and peanut but- 
ter are delicious spreads which re- 
quire. no ration points. 
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(Advertisements 


The rate for advertisements of 
thie nature is only five cents per 
werd for each insertion. You may 
ceumt the number of words you 
have, multiply it by five, and you 
wilt have the cost of the adver- 
tisement for one insertion. Multi- 
ply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is 
se low that we cannot charge 
elassified accounts, and would, 
therefore, appreciate a remittance 
with order. No advertisement ac- 
cepted for less than 50 cents. 
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WANTED — Superintendent of 450- 
acre citrus farm in Lake County. 
12,000 trees Marsh Seedless, 7,500 
Valencias, 17 years old. House 
furnished, good salary and bonus. 
Applicants, with first-class refer- 
ences apply to Box H of this 
magazine. 


FOR SALE — Fruit-brusher mach- 
ine, transverse type, complete with 
motor, Practically new. Cost $540, 
will sell for $300. P. O. Box 
5253, Tampa, Fla, 


Florida Agricultural Laboratory — 
Babson Park, Fla. Soil analyses 
and consultation on problems and 
programs. Consultant in Agricul- 
tural Processing and By-Products. 


CITRUS TREES—Best quality usual 
varieties on sour orange or rough 
lemon stock. Robt. P. Thornton, 
c/o Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 
2880, Tampa, Florida. 


PLACE ORDER NOW Fall Delivery 
Citrus Trees. All Varieties. Para- 
mount Grove Service, Box 843, 
Lakeland, Fla. 10-6t 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED — Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal cover and hay crop. 
Write for information. P. E. Sny- 
der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 
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